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Make birds your friends! 


THE ABC OF . 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By Alvin M. Peterson 
Simple . .. inexpensive .. sure ways to make 
your yard a year-round bird resort. $1.50 
At your book store, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York - Milwaukee - Chicago 
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WORM 
CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms & Hookworms 


Dependable,safe, easy-to-give worm treat- 
ment. Keep yourdog worm freeand thrifty. 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 
and Humane Sunday, April 11, 1937 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Calendar for 1937 .... each, 20 ets. 
two for 35 cts.; six for $1. 00: $1.80 per dozen 
Our Dumb Mera ag 1936, bound volume $1.00 
Bound volumes for 1934 and 1935 ...... 75 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 6 3% $0.50 per 00 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth,....$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 
Rowley . $0. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse book, 32° pp.. 5 cts. “each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ete. 0 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .... 50 “* 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. — 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$1. 00 per 100 


The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 

Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and = 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... -50 
The Story of Barry .. Fees .30 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 


Boots’ Day, play, 3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 ‘and 2 .50per100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 50 “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and aewend $0. 60 per 100 
Surplus Cats 0 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... .50 “ “ 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 
I Knew She Was a Lady ............. 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts.....paper, 7 cts. 


pe 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 4 7m 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan ..... 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh! Helen Trevelyan . cote ‘tk 00 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley ... ree 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 


$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club?.. ie 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of “Jerry” "30 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .._ 1.00 “ “* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Animals 


Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley... Free 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each; ten for $!.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


Incidents About Animals as Told 
School Children by George T. Angell 


2 cts. each ; $1.00 per 100 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 ene set 


of eight 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants "each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts, 


Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy ........ cloth, 96 cts. 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

play .. 8 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends of ‘Fur. ‘and. ‘Feather, play.. 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 

New Humane Exercises for 1937 $2.00 per 100 
Helps for Humane Sunday ............ — = * 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Tencher 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

The Coming Education ................ ae 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 50 “ 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them .......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ "Free 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Eddy 


Songs ~ Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership er .50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... . iw 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Animal Shelters, 


“First come, first served,” is our rule for reservations in April when the films 
are in greatest demand 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Film showing activities of Angell Animal Hospital of Massachusetts S. P. C, A., 
Boston, scenes at Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and of Society’s 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


One-reel Film, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title 
State whether 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required. 
Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Two reels, 30 minutes 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 652 
FREE 
_ 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Welcome to the twenty-third annual BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, opening 
with Humane Sunday, April 11. Let us 
make it the finest yet. 

Hundreds of special radio talks will be 
given under the auspices of the various 
Humane Societies of the country during Be 
Kind to Animals Week. Be sure to have 
your radio tuned in to get some of these 
messages. 

A million hives of honey bees destroyed. 
So say the bee experts. How has this hap- 
pened? Scattering poisonous dust from air- 
planes to kill insects. Poison on the flower 
means death to the bees. 

Congratulations to the City Council of 
Oakland, California, which has_ recently 
passed an ordinance making it unlawful for 
minors under 18 years of age to use or own 
air-rifles of any sort within the city limits. 

In Seotland a farmer was fined $100 and 
a farm servant $15, for dehorning thirty- 
one head of cattle without the use of an 
anaesthetic. The maximum fine for the 
defendant would have been $775, or $25 per 
animal. 

The San Francisco S. P. C. A. has had 
two bills introduced into the present Cali- 
fornia legislature, one to make unlawful the 
use of live animals for training racing 
dogs, and one to make it unlawful to use the 
device known as the “running W” on horses 
or other animals. This latter was the device 
used in the filming of “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” resulting in the throwing 
and injuring of horses to the extent that 
court prosecutions followed and the incident 
aroused the indignation of humanely inclined 
movie patrons throughout the country. The 
passage of these bills, aimed at two out- 
standing cruelties in California, would mark 
a great advance in the humane cause in 
that state. 


The Facts about Italy 


LETTER has just come to us from au- 
thority we cannot question correcting a 
statement made by us over a year ago con- 
cerning bird protection in Italy. We stated, 
and at that time believed the report sent us, — 
that the shooting and trapping of birds had 
been completely forbidden by Mussolini him- 
self. Now we are told that it was not Musso- 
lini but the Minister of Agriculture who 
signed a decree in 1932 forbidding wntil fur- 
ther orders, not forever, the shooting and 
netting of birds on the island of Capri. The 
latest report is that shooting on the island 
has ceased but the netting, or trapping, of 
the birds is still allowed to continue. From 
the Report of the Hawksley Society we take 
the following: “An Article in La Costa 
zeurra Agricola Floreale, published in San 
Remo in July, 1933, complained that thou- 
sands of birds were still captured with lime 
every Sunday; and in February, 1934, the 
same journal reproduced a photograph of 
birds taken with lime in November, 1933. 
It added that thousands of ‘elementary 
school-boys carried bird traps and catapults 
in their pockets, which they used openly in 
town gardens and in the country; and they 
continued to take the eggs, nests and young 
of song-birds. Moreover, although it was 
forbidden to shoot within 100 yards of 
houses, the owners of almost all villas shot 
birds in their gardens.” Alas for the birds 
of Italy! 

No new laws for the general protection 
of animals have been passed since 1913 and 
Mussolini came into power in 1922. There 
has been, it is true, a special law regulat- 
ing vivisection which was passed in 1931. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Georgia Legislature to regulate the sale of 
fireworks and to prohibit the sale of toy 
pistols that shoot caps. Perhaps some day 
we shall be wise enough to ban toy pistols 
generally and save the eyes that are now 
too often blinded from the misuse of these 
implements. 


Debarking the Dog 


ET us hope that whatever the unfortu- 

nate dog in Buffalo suffered from the 
operation known as debarking that the pub- 
lic opinion aroused in opposition to any such 
practice may save many other dogs from 
the same experience. We can conceive of no 
man who really loves his dog thinking for 
a moment of subjecting him to this opera- 
tion, and we are in heartiest sympathy with 
the words of Dr. William J. Lentz, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Veterinary School, who 
says: 

“If a person wants a dog at all, he ought 
to be willing to take what goes with it. 
When it gets to a point where dogs have 
to be debarked, they’re no longer dogs. Af- 
ter all a dog’s bark is about the best burglar 
alarm you could have around your home. 
If a dog has been properly trained, and is 
discriminating, his bark means something. 
I can’t understand why people would want 
to deprive their pets of that natural func- 
tion.” 


Cock-fighting in Puerto Rico 


We have before us as we write a letter 
written by a Puerto Rico school boy describ- 
ing a cock-fight which he witnessed, which 
we do not reproduce because the treatment 
given one of the cocks after the fight is 
rather too horrible to give our readers. The 
boy concludes by wondering why they do 
not have in the island a law prohibiting 
these brutal things. But they do have such 
a law, enacted in 1911. We are calling the 
attention of the authorities to that statute. 
A few humane people in Puerto Rico have 
been struggling hard to bring about a bet- 
ter day for the animals of the island. 

Nothing more rapidly refines, uplifts, 
exalts both mind and heart, than generous, 
gracious, unselfish ministrations to others, 
whether our own fellow men or the crea- 
tures below us. 
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Wondering 


’Tis said the creatures of the field and sky 

Are lost forever on the day they die. 

Yet why should Heaven so sweet a joy dis- 
card 

As that gay oriole singing in the, yard? 


If it be true, when done with earthly strife, 
Mortals alone are given eternal life, 

Will not the time in Heaven seem over-long 
Without that little wild canary’s song? 


If only men at last to Heaven shall go, 
There must be joys the angels want to know. 
For surely with the coming of the spring 
The first red robin is a Heavenly thing. 


EpGar A. GUEST 


Animals in Flood Area 
ELDA SPRUNGER 


HE recent Ohio-Mississippi River flood 

took a heavy toll among animals includ- 
ing cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and all kinds 
of pets. There were instances where, ei- 
ther due to love, or perhaps because of ir- 
responsibility caused by threatening danger, 
persons refused to part with their pets. For 
example, one woman clung tenaciously to 
a canary while she was being hurriedly 
transported by boat from high waters to a 
place of safety. 

Pictures in the newspapers told graphic 
stories about our dumb friends. One show- 
ed a long line of refugees being carried on 
stretchers by rescuers to a waiting train. 
A faithful dog was trotting alongside one 
stretcher. No doubt the stretcher bore his 
master or mistress. Perhaps one of the 
most pathetic pictures was that of a beau- 
tiful collie, stranded on top of an automo- 
bile. The water was almost over the top. 
Poor collie wore a look of anxiety—waiting 
for some one to rescue him. Another show- 
ed a flock of chickens huddled together on 
the roof of a hen house. The owners, no 
doubt, had fled for higher ground, while the 
fowls had to await death by drowning or 
starvation. 

A touching incident took place in south- 
ern Indiana—Lawrenceburg. Here was a 
case where love for pets proved a real prob- 
lem for orderly evacuation of refugees. A 
little girl, age eight, owned a pet dog, a 
fox terrier. She was taken from her home, 
the flooded area, by boat to a temporary re- 
lief station. Through all her harrowing ex- 
periences she clung devotedly to her beloved 
pet. When the little girl arrived at the 
relief station she was asked to give up her 
pet. But the little lass stoutly refused to 
be separated from her dog. 

The time came for the school hacks to 
transport the terrier’s mistress, and other 
children to Greensburg—a refugee camp. 
The children en masse refused to leave 
without their pets. 

Finally to expedite matters it was de- 
cided to take all pets—cats, dogs and cana- 
ries. They were of course segregated. A 
kind-hearted veterinarian of Greensburg 
opened his hospital for the refugee pets. 
He issued checks for the animals and kind- 
ly consented to feed and keep the pets for 
the children. Under these conditions and 


assurances the relief workers managed to 
separate the children from their animal 
pals. 
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Some Kangaroo Facts 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 


LTHOUGH the kangaroo is undoubt- 
A edly the best known of Australian ani- 

mals, being familiar, as a Zoo animal 
or in pictures, to millions of people who have 
never visited Australia, it is only in their 
native land that these splendid animals are 
seen at their best. They are still fairly 
plentiful in Australia; in some states they 
are closely protected by law, but in others, 
unfortunately, the so-called “sport” of kan- 
garoo-hunting is still indulged in. Years 
ago kangaroos were as numerous in the 
Australian bush as were buffaloes on the 
American prairies, but as the buffaloes 
were exterminated by hunters so are the 
kangaroos being wiped out in Australia, 
for, being grass-eaters, they are considered 
a pest, and in the State of Queensland 
alone the Government has paid bounties for 
nearly 10,000,000 kangaroos destroyed in 
the last 20-odd years. 

A creature that hops on its hind legs 
and carries its young in a bag-like pouch, 
especially developed for the purpose—that 
is what the kangaroo is, as probably every 
one knows. At birth the baby kangaroo is 
a very tiny creature, not more than an inch 
or so in length. It is blind and devoid of 
any fur. Immediately after birth it is 
transferred by the mother to her pouch, and 
there the little one obtains its milk food. 

The baby is carried by the mother in her 
pouch until it is about eight or nine 
months old, when it is able to run about 
and fend for itself. From time to time the 
baby leaves the pouch to nibble grass and 
to play with other young kangaroos, but it 
never goes far away from its mother, seek- 
ing refuge again in her pouch at the first 
sign of danger. The little animal actually 
dives into the pouch head-first and turns 
a complete somersault, ending with its head 
at the opening. Sometimes the baby when 
making a dive will miss its mother’s pouch 
and hit the ground instead; it then cries in 
a thin, reedy voice until its mother comes 
to the rescue. 

It is well known, of course, that kan- 


AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO AND ITS YOUNG 


garoos possess remarkable powers of le: ) 
ing, but it is in their native haunts that t .e 
animals excel in this respect. In the Ai s- 
tralian bush kangaroos have been known -<o 
do with ease a high jump of over 12 fe:t, 
and a broad jump of more than 30 fect, 
The average distance covered in a ho», 
when the animal is traveling at high spec, 
is about 17 feet. Some species of kangario 
are even able to climb trees. This fact is 
not generally realized outside Australia. 
Until recent years the animals were be- 
lieved to be monkeys; they live in the tree- 
tops in the jungles, and are amazing acro- 
bats. They can run up a tree at an extraor- 
dinarily fast speed, and it is astonishing 
from what heights they can jump down to 
the ground without injury. I have fre- 
quently seen them leap down from a tree 
to the ground 60 feet below, and without a 
halt bound away into the bush. 

Kangaroo hunting is a poor sport, but 
the courage these noble animals display 
when they are hunted is inspiring. At bay 
a kangaroo can be dangerous to any person 
who ventures within range of the powerful 
hind limbs. Many hunters have been badly 
wounded by the big kangaroos. With its 
back to a tree the kangaroo will fight game- 
ly to the very last, and the females will do 
anything to protect their young. Often, 
when pursued, the animals take to water, 
standing in water just deep enough to com- 
pel their adversaries to swim while they 
have a firm footing. In such cases the ani- 
mals can generally evade the dogs employed 
by many of the hunters, but against man 
they have no chance. 

No other animal has been so much. hon- 
ored in Australia as the kangaroo; it is 
represented in the Australian national coat- 
of-arms, and the most popular set of post- 
age stamps ever issued in Australia were 
those bearing a picture of a kangaroo. Be- 
cause of that, it is tragical that the animal 
should now be regarded as a pest and be 
slaughtered so ruthlessly. 


A Friend and Co-operator 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


The purple martin is as useful as he is 
friendly and beautiful. He is a sort of next- 
door neighbor and a bright cheery one. I 
usually put a small box with two holes in 
one side of it on a pole and about sixteen 
feet from the ground. I sometimes have as 
many as eight of these and they are always 
occupied. In this way, on account of num- 
bers, martins can hold their own against 
the English sparrow. 

The purple martin is a great insect eater 
and does not bother fruits or grain. Mar- 
tins are cleanly. No litter or filth is ever 
found about their homes. The parent birds 
always carry such away. Their notes are 
liquid and cheerful and inspire any hearer 
who is at all a lover 
of birds. The mar- 
tins come north 
early in the spring, 
rear their brood and 
start south the lat- 
ter half of August. 
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In the Orchard 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Wire the orchard trees are old 
Th sun laid down a bar of gold. 


Does were warming wings as gray 
As clouds before the break of day. 


Th: words they murmured in their throats 
Were softly shaded minor notes. 


A junter came and shot down three, 
Oh, it was sorrowful to see! 


Sunlight is a lonesome thing 
Without the spread of cloudy wing. 


Plant a Living Garden 
FERN BERRY 


F you love the song of the migrant birds, 
] tant a bit of garden for them this 
spring. You are probably getting out the 
seed catalogues and thinking of the warm 
days just ahead when you can plant a gar- 
den. In that garden plant a goodly number 
of sunflowers, both the large ones to form a 
background and to furnish rich seeds for 
the larger birds, such as the cardinal and 
bluejay during the coming winter, and the 
smaller dwarf sizes. Marigold and callan- 
dulas, hollyhocks and cosmos all furnish a 
rich harvest of seeds after the blooms have 
been allowed to go to seed on the stems. 
These seed-laden plants will attract the 
yellow warbler, goldfinch, indigo warbler, 
chickadees, nuthatches, cardinals, sparrows 
of many kinds, bluejays and woodpeckers 
during the season from the maturing of 
the seeds to the warm days of the coming 
spring when the seeds and the last insect 
egg and bit of larva have been “cleaned up”’ 
by the hungry birds. You will have an in- 
teresting “living garden” if you plant these 
flowers and perhaps a few handfuls of mil- 
let in an out-of-the-way corner. 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Send to the 
office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for 
free copy of report for 1936. 
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Bob- White Neighbors 


I] 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


quently to be seen in the vicinity, 

now perched in a tree where it had 
a good view of its surroundings, now flying 
about the neighborhood in search of prey. 
Eventually it stalked, killed and ate one of 
our bob-whites. It no doubt got others also, 
although I have positive proof of only one 
tragedy. We had many bob-white neighbors 
the next three winters also, though I have 
nothing unusual to record, the birds roam- 
ing about the thickets near the yard, the 
oak grove, pasture and fields, gleaning a 
living of weed seeds, waste grain and acorns 
mainly. 

The third week in January, 1936, the 
weather turned unusually cold and stormy, 
whereas up to that time it had been mild, 
the thermometer on a few occasions regis- 
tering ten degrees below zero but no more. 
For five long weeks the weather remained 
bitterly cold, the mercury on many days 
sinking to twenty or more degrees below 
zero. Late in January a bevy of bob-whites 
began visiting the fence and grape trellis 
east of the house in search of food. We 
decided to help the birds if possible, so 
shoveled the snow from a diagonal patch of 
ground in the yard. One end of this was 
near our east living-room windows, the 
other near an evergreen near the grape 
trellis. We shoveled the snow from beneath 
the evergreen also, thus giving the birds a 
place to hide and secure shelter from the 
cold and wind. Upon the bare spot of 
ground we threw corn, crumbs, suet and 
acorns. 


The next time the bob-whites visited the 
yard they fed from the spot we had pre- 
pared for them. Nor were they alone, for 
a half-dozen blue jays came also, several 
English sparrows, some juncos, a tree spar- 
row and a cardinal. 


February third it snowed all day, a light, 
fluffy snow. When the bob-whites came for 
their evening meal, they sank so deeply in 
the snow that only 
their heads showed. To 
make any headway 
they were obliged to 
fly and not walk or 
run as they usually do. 
Finally, one reached 
the feeding spot, upon 
which two three 
inches of snow had fall- 
en meanwhile. It ran 
here and there eagerly 
looking for food but 
found none. Finally 
it began scratch 
and at once found a 
kernel of corn. Six 
others now arrived. 
They were not slow to 
take the hint, at once 
beginning scratch 
and find food. Soon all 
were as busy as a hen 
with chicks. 


| ATE that winter a goshawk was fre- 


We loved to see them twirl their tails, 
rise on tip-toe and flap their wings, as if 
full of life and good spirits, but were sur- 
prised tu notice how frightened they be- 
came when they caught a glimpse of any 
of us. Then they stretched their necks, 
uttered notes of alarm, spread their tails 
and dashed for the evergreen and grape 
trellis. If one secured a kernel of corn, 
others tried to take it from him; and they 
elbowed one another aside in order to get 
a choice bite or secure a good scratching 
place. When eating large kernels, they 
picked them up several times until they 
got them in the best position for swallow- 
ing, then gulped them down, thrusting the 
head sharply forward two or three times 
during the process. Their appetites satis- 
fied, they took refuge beneath the ever- 
green or grape trellis, where they huddled 
in a group and rested. The more we saw 
of them the more we marveled at their 
similarity to domestic hens. 

Whenever the bob-whites came for food, 
the jays and English sparrows came also, 
as if afraid the larger birds would get 
more than their share. The bob-whites 
were boss and forced the smaller birds to 
keep out of their way. The jays carried off 
much of the corn I threw outside at first, 
but I learned to outwit them by throwing 
the corn into the snow along the edge of 
the cleared spot, where they had trouble 
finding it. The bob-whites, on the other 
hand, climbed the snow bank, ran their 
heads into the snow, scratched and had 
little trouble securing the food. 

The number of bob-whites varied from 
time to time. At first there were fourteen. 
Then, one day, something frightened them. 
They scattered in all directions, one flying 
head-first against a window screen. There- 
after, for some time, there were thirteen. 
Later the number increased to twenty-two, 
then to about forty. The day I estimated 
forty of them visited us I did not throw any 
corn outside, because the weather was mild 
and the melting snow left the ground cov- 
ered with corn. The birds seemed fastidious 
that day, picking up several kernels before 
finding one that suited them. Last winter, 
also, a large hawk lived in the neighborhood. 
Once, possibly twice, it swooped over the 
bare spot of ground in the yard, sending 
the bob-whites scurrying in all directions. 

Now it is autumn once more and we 
again have many bob-white neighbors, 
their favorite refuge this fall being a 
large brush pile near the barn. No doubt 
they will remain all winter, giving us many 
opportunities for watching him. We will 
feed them, if need be, and, you may be 
sure, will secure much enjoyment from 
their companionship. 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 


A Pig Makes Favorite Pet 


BERNARD L. KOBEL 


F any butcher looks with longing eyes on 

“Betty,” the 75-pound pig that is the pet 
of C. H. Mooney and the folks of the camp 
resort, he might just as well save his time, 
for Betty definitely will not turn out to be 
bacon and pork chops. 

True it is that there was once a time 
when her fate seemed to be that. In fact it 
was with that in mind that Mr. Mooney 
bought her. But she has proved to be such 
a good pig, and such a smart watch dog 
that not one hair of her head (and body) 
will be harmed as long as her owner can 
help it. She is quite a companion to Mr. 
Mooney, she follows his steps practically 
from daylight until dark, and rides with 
him in the family car when he goes to mar- 
ket. Perhaps her main actual worth, aside 
from being a good pet, is her ability to be 
a good watch dog. Whenever a stranger 
approaches, she is the first to take notice 
and will give a series of peculiar grunts 
which Mr. Mooney has learned to interpret 
that someone is coming. 

Being a female, she does a lot of talking, 
pig language of course. The fact is that 
Mr. Mooney grunts right back at her. To 
those people who look surprised at his 
grunting, he explains that he is simply 
learning the pig language with Betty. They 
live on a rural route out of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


The Cat as Companion 


The cat, silent, gentle and graceful, with 
no bark or bounce or boisterousness to mar 
her refined demeanor or disquiet the most 
sensitive nerves, has often proved herself 
an ideal companion for an invalid or con- 
valescent. The tedium of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s last days and failing powers was 
geatly cheered by the companionship of the 
beautiful gray cat imported from India for 
the purpose, the kitten of a trained Indian 
“watch-cat,” and as intelligent as she was 
beautiful. She soon learned to pose for her 
picture, play the piano, and perform many 
other tricks at command, and was unfail- 
ingly affectionate, graceful and interesting 
in her natural behavior. —Cat Courier 
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Homeless 
ELSYVE SATES 


I wonder how you'd like to be 
A cat, without a home, 

Turned loose into the cruel streets 
To roam, and roam, and roam? 


Suppose that “Grown-Ups all said, “S cat!” 
The minute youd appear, 

Till every good thought that you had 
Was crowded out by fear! 


Suppose that you were crippled, too, 
And starving for some food, 

And every person whom you met 
Was deaf to you or rude! 


I just guess then you’d understand 
How dreadful it must be,— 

Perhaps you wouldn’t be so stern, 
You'd have some sympathy. 


I’ve thoughts within my head, 
Although my words are few: 
The only sentence I can say 
Is: “Meow .. Oh! .. Meow! .. Oh! Meow! 


Do Cats Resent Neglect ? 
MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


ATS have more sense than _ people 

give them credit for. I wonder if 
sometimes they may resent imagined neg- 
lect? 

About five years ago my sister and fam- 
ily took a long overland trip. They were 
to be gone three months, so asked me to 
feed their cats—a mother and her two 
Angora kittens. 

We had cats of our own so did not wish 
to bring the others over to our place and 
my sister did not want them to get used 
to staying away from home. They thought 
a lot of their cats and wanted to keep 
them, especially the older mother which 
had been given to the children when very 
small. 

We live in orange groves in California, 
about one mile apart. Each day I or 
some of my family went over religiously 
and fed the cats. Always they came me- 
owing out to meet us, rubbing up against 
us, and evincing in every way their great 
joy at seeing someone. It was quiet and 
lonely around the yard where they had 
been used to children 
playing and a lot of 
petting. The old moth- 
er would stop her eating 
and come over, rub up 
against us to be strok- 
ed, then go back to her 
dinner. We couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for them. 
They seemed to. get 
more and more lonesome 
as time passed. 

Possibly these cats 
would have wandered off 
to the neighbors if there 
had been children, but 
the immediate neighbors 
consisted of an _ old 
bachelor who was gone 
most of the time and - 
an old widow who de- 
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tested cats as they ate the fish out of er 
lily pond. 

So it happened, one evening about dusk, 
I looked out and saw our cats, tails ip- 
raised and all bushed up, standing at 
attention, near our back door, one in ‘he 
middle of the driveway, the other two on 
either side. 

I went out, and there, about half \ ay 
down the drive to the street, was my ~is- 
ter’s cat, while at the entrance to he 
driveway were her two kittens. The © ld 
mother cat came cautiously and slowly, ut 
determinedly, one step at a time tow: rd 
us, keeping her eyes riveted on our in- 
tagonistic animals. 

When she saw me she looked up plain- 
tively, meowing as if asking my support 
of her venture, then turned and ran quick- 
ly back, bringing her kittens up to the 
place where she had stood before plead- 
ing her cause. 

Here, with the two kittens behind her, 
she sat down, keeping one eye on our 
cats and one on me, crying appealingly at 
intervals. 

Calling my husband and son to the 
rescue and with the aid of four saucers 
of milk, together with much admonishing 
and coaxing, we finally brought about a 
degree of toleration among the cats of 
the two families—though it was somewhat 
begrudged at first. 


We tried taking the visitors home over 
and over again but they were back almost 
as soon as we were. How they found our 
place I do not know as it must have been 
hard in this orange district. 

When my sister and her family re- 
turned, they tried every imaginable way 
to induce their cats to stay at home. They 
succeeded with the kittens but the old 
mother cat always came back. During 
the five years she has been with us she 
has even gone through the trying experi- 
ence of our raising a police pup. Still 
she has stayed. Taking her home so many 
times she has become car-minded, and 
often when we are out riding we will find 
her curled up on the back seat asleep. A 
number of times of a Saturday night we 
have driven downtown (unaware of her 
presence) and when we got out to do our 
shopping have found her perched up on 
top of the car. And there she sits, blink- 
ing at the lights, seemingly enjoying the 
hustle and bustle on the street so long as 
she herself is aloof from it. 
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To ‘Yankee”’ 


sending to Our Dumb Animals the following 

written by her husband, Ex-Congressman 
HE! GERT C. PELL, Mrs. Pell writes: “We both 
love your paper, Our Dumb Animals, and are happy 
to now there is such a_ publication.” “Yankee” 
little wire-haired terrier who died in January. 


ver: 


Wa- 
He will not be there to welcome 

When I come through the hall, 

rhere’ll be no more quiet cuddling 
And no noisy games of ball. 


Hell no longer watch the gardeners 
He'll no longer lick my hand 

Or sit up and beg for supper 
Or jump at my command. 


He came to us @ puppy 
The friend of man and boy 
His little happy playful life 
Taught much of love and joy. 


He wanted to be noticed 
He begged me to declare 

By stroke or pat or kindly word 
Just that I was aware, 


How much he really needed me 
How much I filled his heart 

I knew his love and faithfulness 
And now today we part. 


He'd shared so much of happiness 
He came to me for care 

In darkness that he could not see 
The unknown fear to share. 


His love drew all my love to him 
Today is not the end, 

For you will live still in my heart, 
My little faithful friend. 


Fair Play Observed by Bears 


ROSA M. HALEMBA 


HILE hiking in the Blue mountains 

one time we chanced to come across 
a bit of wild life that convinced us that 
even in animal circles fair play must be 
observed. 

We happened across a mother bear with 
three cubs. Bears as a rule have only two 
offspring, so three of them were a bit 
unusual. Being on the windward side, we 
hid ourselves behind the brush and watched 
the bears. Two of the cubs started a wrest- 
ling match. When one started biting the 
other, the third ambled over and cuffed the 
offender on the ear. Then the two wrestlers 
pounced on the third cub, and a good time 
of rolling, clawing and growling was had 
by all. 

One cub started whining—probably the 
one on the bottom. The mother bear, who 
had been lying asleep, raised her head and 
growled loudly. The whining continued, so 
the old bear walked over to the cubs and 
started cuffing right and left and sepa- 
rated the trio. 

Then she went back to her dozing. 

We have received from the secretary of 
the Hamilton County S. P. C. A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, about 100 signatures of persons who 
have agreed to the Jack London Club 
pledge. Do you know what this is? If not, 
write to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for 
full particulars, telling about what we are 
trying to do to stop a great cruelty. 
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DID THIS OKLAHOMA DOG KNOW HE 
WAS POSING FOR HIS PICTURE? 


The. Dog’s Great Need 


DORIS 


HUGHES 


OGS, folks tell you, require food, suf- 

ficient water to drink and a dry place 
to sleep in. True enough. But they also 
need that something which child specialists 
claim all babies are entitled to along with 
the latest scientific feeding, and that is hu- 
man affection or just plain loving. 

Like a kiddie brought up in an orphan- 
age, there is something wistful and haunt- 
ing in the eyes of a dog who is not regarded 
as a companion by the family with whom he 
makes his home. 

An absent-minded pat once in a while 
isn’t enough for the eager four-footed crea- 
ture in your house. Make a friend of your 
dog. Talk to him and try to understand 
his little ways as he tries so hard to do 
what you want him to. With patience and 
some forbearance on your part during the 
puppy stage, there will soon develop be- 
tween you and your dog an understanding 
and fellowship which the years can never 
diminish and a loyalty on the animal’s part 
which even the Great Reaper himself cannot 
sever. 

Remember, too, a sensitive dog can make 
himself sick with fretting when you scold 
him. Don’t hold your grudge too long—you 
can’t if you really love your dog—for he’ll 
develop a kind of homesickness from being 
shut out of your good favor. Home to your 
pet is you, yourself. As long as he feels 
your affection, hunger and cold worry him 
but little, but to lose your love, as he be- 
lieves ‘he has done when you are angry with 
him, is to lose everything he holds dear. 
Be fair to your four-footed friend. Punish 
him very, very rarely, and love him much. 
In short, try to be worthy of his almost 
more than human devotion to you and yours. 
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Buddy Writes a Letter 


ADRIAN ANDERSON 


UDDY had a dog named “Thump.” 

They were great pals, and after school 
enjoyed many happy hours together. But 
now Thump is gone. An automobile, driven 
by a hurrying, unheeding motorist, ran over 
Thump, and kept right on going. And the 
little dog was dead. 

Buddy was heart-broken, but even in the 
midst of his grief he thought of other boys 
and their dogs, and so he wrote a letter. 
Here it is, just as it appeared upon the edi- 
torial page of The Birmingham (Ala.) 
News: 

Say you hit-and-run drivers. The one 
who hit my dog on Fifth Avenue, South. 
Won't you drive more careful? Am 
only 12 years old. But Thump, my 
dog, gave me lots pleasure after 
school. He gone now. But my heart 
awful sad. 

And it awful hard for me coming 
home after school not having Thump 
greet me. 

Just BupDY 


Buddy’s letter started something. The 
great paper which had published it struck 
out with an eloquent, heartfelt editorial, 
calling upon the public to witness this boy’s 
grief and take care that other Thumps were 
not destroyed and other Buddies were not 
plunged into poignant childish sorrow. And 
the Birmingham Humane Society, deeply 
sensible to this boy’s loss, was quick to 
promise that the problem would be dealt 
with by law. 

At a more propitious time, in the words 
of the Society, effort will be made to secure 
the passage of a bill in Alabama fashioned 
after the law enacted in the state of New 
York last year, requiring a driver who 
runs over a dog or other animal either to 
stop and notify the owner or, if the owner 
cannot be found, to go to the nearest station 
and report the accident. 

“This law,” said The Birmingham News, 
“tends to increase the sense of responsibility 
of automobile drivers with regard to dogs 
and other animals. Knowing that the law 
requires him to stop and report such an 
accident, the driver is likely to be more 
careful of animals on streets and high- 
ways.” 

And so, because a boy has written a 
brave, unselfish letter, his little dog, crushed 
beneath the wheels of a speeding motor car, 
becomes a martyr to a noble cause—the 
cause of safety to animals on the city 
streets, the wanton destruction of which all 
too often brings inconsolable grief to ten- 
der, childish hearts. 


Waener’s Love of Dogs 


Wagner, the great composer, was a great 
lover of dogs. Madame Wagner once told 
some one that the composition of “Die 
Meistersinger” was delayed for months be- 
cause Wagner had taken in a sick, aban- 
doned dog to care for and cure. Bitten by 
the dog, the wound in his hand became so 
serious that he could not use a pen. 

His patience was put to an exasperating 
test, but the dog was not allowed to suffer, 
owing to the great musician’s devoted care. 
JEAN A. BISHOP 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 


six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Those Objectionable 
Animals 


ITHIN the week a letter appeared 

in a morning paper deploring the 
“dog craze” and denouncing these “objec- 
tionable animals,” says the writer of “Top- 
ics of the Times” in the New York Times. 
The correspondent failed to sign himself A. 
Grouch, but chose a less appropriate pseu- 
donym. Since then two stories about these 
objectionable animals have been printed 
which, perhaps, help to explain the dog 
craze, which we appear to have inherited 
from primitive men. 

In a remote mountain cabin in Idaho 
searchers found the owner dead on his 
cot. Beside the body lay a mongrel dog, 
shivering, famished and so weak he could 
scarcely crawl. Members of the searching 
party estimated that the objectionable little 
animal must have kept his vigil beside his 
dead master for almost thirty days. They 
were foolish enough to succumb at once to 
the dog craze and forthwith adopted the 
stupid beast. 

In a quiet section of Hollywood after- 
noon strollers have observed an odd sight. 
A dignified police dog, holding a leash in 
his mouth, leads a smaller dog for his daily 
walk. The small dog’s name is “Cocktail,” 
and he belongs to Edmund Lowe. Cocktail 
is twelve years old and went blind six 
months ago. Recently Mr. Lowe got from 
the Seeing Eye a dog trained to lead the 
blind—and Cocktail trots in the sunshine 
once more. 

Of course, it is all objectionable publicity 
for objectionable animals, but somehow we 
just can’t help passing it along. 


Babies and Dogs 


“My miniature schnauzer, ‘Agar,’ is my 
inseparable companion, goes with me every- 
where,” says Mrs. Richard A. Kerns, Wynne- 
wood, in Popular Dogs. “After shopping, 
about to enter my car, a woman stopped me, 
admired and petted the dog. She then said, 
‘But how much nicer it would be if you had 
a child in your arms.’ I replied, ‘I have 
seven at home.’ It gave me a lot of satis- 
faction to answer one of those persons who 
think because you have a pet dog you have 
no time for children.” 
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Again the Starling 


N February “Suggestions for Combating 

Starling Roosts,”’ by E. R. Kalmbach, sen- 
ior biologist, Division of Wild Life Research 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, was pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It consists of 17 mimeographed 
pages, from one of which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“Despite certain objectionable habits that 
have become unduly emphasized by its great 
increase in numbers, the starling is recog- 
nized as one of the most effective bird ene- 
mies of ground-inhabiting insects in the 
eastern states. Equaling or excelling many 
of our native birds in this respect, it in- 
cludes in its diet such pests as the clover- 
leaf weevil, the Japanese beetle, May 
beetles, cutworms, and grasshoppers. Its 
liking for cherries, other small fruits, gar- 
den truck, and some late fruits, however, 
has been to its discredit wherever it is over 
abundant. Objections also have been raised 
to its usurping the nesting sites of native 
birds and to its gathering in enormous 
roosts that constitute a nuisance or, under 
some conditions, a source of actual damage. 
It is with the view of presenting informa- 
tion useful in combating objectionable 
roosts that this leaflet has been prepared.” 


Editors Who Really Care 


Among the many exchanges received by 
Our Dumb Animals are those whose editors 
show unusual appreciation of the needs of 
suffering or unwanted animals. We often 
wish we had space in which to commend 
these editors or to quote the articles which 
they print, but to do this in all cases is 
simply impossible. Again and again, how- 
ever, we have found references in the News, 
Old Orchard, Maine, which show that its 
properietors conduct a veritable animal ref- 
uge of their own. Here is an instance that 
was told in a recent number of that journal: 

“A half-starved tiger kitten was found on 
the street on Wednesday evening and has 
been the guest of the News since that time. 
It is a female and very prettily marked— 
with an almost “coon tail.” 

Despite traditions to the contrary, we 
feel confident that some editors will go to 
heaven. 


“Our Feathered Friends’’ 


This is the title of a paper-covered book- 
let, 7 x 9 inches, consisting of 24 pages of 
verses and wood-cuts, all relating to the 
more popular song-birds, the poems being 
by Geo. B. Bowra and the illustrations by 
Mary K. Taylor. It was published last year 
at Aztec, New Mexico. One hundred copies 
have been received at the office of Our 
Dumb Animals for the work of our humane 
societies at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
These were generously contributed by the 
publishers who say that we should receive 
50 cents per copy. However, as we do not 


wish to deprive any specially interested 
from owning this unique booklet, we are 
offering to send a copy, postpaid, for what- 
ever amount the sender chooses to remit, 
trusting that it may be as generous as pos- 
sible. 
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Lecture. by Mr. Burgess 


AST call to readers of Our D imb 

Animals, especially those in the \ ‘cin- 
ity of Boston, for the lecture on ‘“Frieidly 
Folk in Fur and Feathers,” by Mr. Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess, popular author of animal 
bed-time stories. This will be one of the 
outstanding features of the celebratio: of 
Be Kind to Animals Week in Massachu- 
setts. 

The time is Humane Sunday, April 11, 
at 8 P. M. (doors open at 6:30 and closed 
when lecture begins or hall is filled); the 
place is the lecture hall of the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, entrance on 
Boylston Street; the lecturer, who will use 
slides and films, is one of the best known 
writers on animal topics in this country. 

Mr. Burgess recently became a director of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, under whose 
auspices the lecture will be given. It is, of 
course, free to all. 


Vivisection of Dogs 


Early this session Representative Quinn 
of Pennsylvania introduced in the House a 
bill to prohibit experiments on dogs for oth- 
er purposes than to heal or cure them, and 
to make it a misdemeanor for any person to 
operate on the canines except for veterina- 
rian purposes. Fines ranging from $100 to 
$500 and jail sentences of three months to 
a year would be imposed on persons guilty 
of violation of the anti-vivisection law. 

The District laws already prohibit any 
dog to be released from the District pound 
for vivisection purposes. 


Annuity Bonds 


“Dear Sir: I am 66 years of age. I have 
saved $5,000, which I have in bank at 2% 
interest. How can I invest the money to 
increase my income?” 

You can take an Annuity Bond with the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals or The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, for the $5,000, 
which will pay you 5.6% for life. Your an- 
nual return, as long as you live, will be 
$280. This is absolutely safe, and gives you 
the best possible return for your money, 
and after you no longer need this income it 
will go to the work of either of the above- 
named organizations you designate. 

You may know persons who would be 
glad to secure such an investment. You 
would be rendering them a great service 
by calling their attention to this form of 
investment, or telling them to write to Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, President, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, Mass., for additional 
information. 

The interest rate of these annuities is 
based on age. 

“When you make your will, put nothing 
into it but tenderness, kindness and con- 
sideration. It is to be read after your fu- 
neral, and is a message from the dead. All 
the hate in our composition should be in- 
terred with our bones—let love alone live. 
Bronze compliments bossed deep on me- 
morial tablets never yet thrilled human 
hearts like a loving word in a will.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
Cuar_es G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambul ) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
Harvey R. FULLER HOWARD WILLAND 


T 1 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DBAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. KinG HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 

Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. WoopwArb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Harry CoLe, Treas.; Mkrs. 
AGNnes P. FisHeR, Ch. Work Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DOoNALp C. 
Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLoR, Pres.; MisS BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
hursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 
Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; Capt. WIL- 
LIAM K. YOUNGLOVB, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 12,429 
Cases investigated ........... owe 369 
Animals examined ........... ass 3,814 
Animals placed in homes ....... 153 
Lost animals restored to owners... 61 
Number of prosecutions ........ 1 
Number of convictions .......... 1 
Horses taken from work ......... 10 
Horses humanely put tosleep ... 31 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,156 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............. 60,507 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Rachel A. Samuel 
of Somerville. 

March 9, 1937. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
- SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
- SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
MUNSON, v.M.p. 
BLAKELY, v.M.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 911 Cases 2,718 
Dogs 680 Dogs 1,254 
Cats 227 Cats 434 
Birds yA Birds 22 
Horses 2 Goats 2 
Horses 2 
Monkeys 2 
Squirrel 1 
Fox 


Operations 993 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 107 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 519 


An effort to improve the welfare of Lon- 
don dogs by providing playgrounds for them 
with money paid in dog licenses is made in 
a bill to be introduced into parliament. Ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 is paid annually on 
dog licenses. 
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A Protest 


WAS taken to visit a well-known “Ani- 

mal Farm,” last summer, and expected 
from what I had been told in advance, that 
the visit would be something of a pleasure. 
I pictured the animals in roomy enclosures, 
with freedom to take healthful exercise; not 
forced, by such narrow confines as are af- 
forded in many public places, to spend their 
energies in restless pacing back and forth. 
However, what I found filled me with pity, 
and a determination to raise my voice in 
protest against such cruelty. Conditions at 
this place are no worse than they are in 
other places. I think the animals are neither 
ill-fed nor abused, but the cruelty lies in 
confining wild creatures within the cramp- 
ing limits of cages, merely to satisfy the 
curiosity of man. 

One sight that would arouse the sympathy 
and ire of any thoughtful person was that 
of two small monkeys fastened by short 
chains to either end of a teeter-like con- 
trivance in such a way that when one 
came to the ground, the other had no choice 
but to grasp his end of the frame and go 
up into the air, which position he must 
maintain until his companion decided to 
leave the ground again. At frequent inter- 
vals this see-saw was in action, actually 
giving no freedom to either animal. 

In a cage too small to allow even pacing 
back and forth, a Royal Bengal tiger 
(beautiful creature!) kept turning around, 
seeking the freedom which was his right. 

Another regrettable thing was a merry- 
go-round of little goats drawing carts in 
which children rode, the extreme weariness 
of the goats showing in every motion, when 
I saw them at five in the afternoon. 

In a small cage that looked like nothing 
but a shipping-crate were two mountain 
lions whose whimpering cries seemed a re- 
buke to their captors. 

Quick death from a bullet, with subse- 
quent mounting for a museum exhibit, 
would be humane, at least, and furnish suf- 
ficient material for educational purposes. 


VIOLA F. RICHARDS 


ANIMALS ENTERING THE AMERICAN FONDOUK, FEZ, MOROCCO 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Seerctary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, Long Beach, California. 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1937 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 771 
Number of addresses made, 496 
Number of persons in audiences, 52,519 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 

Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Humane Education 
for Oregon 


BILL has been introduced into the 

Oregon Senate amending the present 
humane education law by providing that 
“not less than one hour of each week during 
the whole of each term of school shall be 
devoted to teaching pupils thereof kindness 
and justice to and humane treatment of 
animals, and the important part they ful- 
fill in the economy of nature... . The in- 
struction shall be part of the curriculum of 
study in all the public schools of the state. 
The superintendent of public instruction, in 
co-operation with the Oregon Humane So- 
ciety, and any other organization devoted to 
the dissemination of humane education here- 
by is authorized and directed to aid in pre- 
scribing the courses of instruction provided 
in this act.” 

Let us hope that Oregon may make this 
added provision for courses of study in 
humane education through co-operation with 
the Humane Society. 


Mrs. H. Clay Preston 


After a protracted illness Mrs. Stella J. 
Preston died at her home in Binghamton, 
N. Y., on February 19. She was the widow 
of the late H. Clay Preston, well-known 
executive of several humane societies who 
died while serving as general manager of 
the Connecticut Society, in 1927. Mrs. 
Preston had held important positions as 
humane education worker for several or- 
ganizations, notably the American S. P. C. 
A., New York City, and the American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, N. Y. She was 
widely known as a lecturer and writer on hu- 
mane topics and was an expert in her chos- 
en field, humane education. Soon after the 
death of her husband she retired as an ac- 
tive official and took up her residence in 
Binghamton. She leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Eleanor J. White, of Binghamton, to whom 
is extended the sympathy of humane work- 
ers throughout the country. 


Bangor Humane Society 


The well-attended annual meeting of the 
Bangor (Maine) Humane Society, held in 
February, indicates that that organization 
is progressing very satisfactorily. The re- 
port of the agent indicated that 1,237 in- 
vestigations were made in 1936, 25 horses 
were humanely destroyed, 307 dogs and 111 
cats were received at the shelter, and 286 
dogs and 862 cats were humanely destroyed. 
The director of humane education reported 
successful poster and story contests and 
that 33 medals had been awarded. Radio 
programs were given during Be Kind to 
Animals Week. The Society is contemplating 
the establishment of a pet cemetery for 
Bangor. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety’s offering of cash prizes of $25 for 
the best original essay of not more than 
1,000 words, presenting “Arguments for 
the Zoo,” and for the best essay, not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 words, presenting “Argu- 


ments against the Zoo,” closes May 15, 
1937. 


A LITTLE BOY AND HIS DONKEY 
AT THE AMERICAN FONDOUK, 
FEZ, MOROCCO 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for January, 1937 — 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 44.4 
Forage for same $ 99.12 
Put to sleep 54 11.88 
Transportation 10.62 

*Daily average dogs 5.9 
Forage for same 4.28 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 68.50 
Superintendent’s salary 116.65 
Veterinary’s salary 20.97 
Motor ambulance upkeep 12.71 
Motor bicycle upkeep 2.38 
Sundries 89.81 
Actual Operating Expenses $436.92 
Building Upkeep Account 8.43 
$445.35 


Entries: 11 horses, 13 mules, 102 donkeys. 

Exits: 8 horses, 7 mules, 63 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 45 horses, 68 mules, 122 don- 
keys, 5 dogs, 4 cats. 

Other fondouks visited: 70, all native fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 305 cases investi- 
gated, 4,497 animals seen, 895 animals treated, 55 
animals transferred to Fondouk Americain, 22 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. ; 

*The Police Dept. of the Ville Nouvelle promise 
definitely the New Pound by July, 1937. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


Sioux City Humane Society 


A Band of Mercy Broadcast, written by 
Mrs. M. W. Baldwin, executive secretary of 
the Humane Society, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and presented by Hopkins school pupils, 
Newell Bradley and Donald Johnson, from 
“radio station B-KIND,” entertained mem- 
bers of the public welfare department of 
the Woman’s Club of that city recently. 

Mrs. Baldwin is planning an extensive 
speaking and radio campaign for Be Kind 
to Animals Week. The Humane Society 
work is kept before the public by fre 
quent articles in the local papers. A recent 
pictorial feature showed two dogs at the 
Society’s animal shelter. One weighed 100 
pounds the other only 144 pounds. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, 
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OFF FOR A GUERNSEY CATTLE SHOW 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


A GUERNSEY COW AT HOME 


x 


A Lone Buffalo 


CHARLES HENRY HICKS 


In dingy pen where heavy wire shuts in 

A few square rods of trampled sod, there 
stands 

A lonely buffalo. He once led bands 

Of thundering, charging beasts. He heard 
the din 

And roar of beating hoofs, that strove to 
win 

Respite from deadly enemies. The lands 

Whereon with numbers great as ocean sands 

He roamed, now hold but weathered bones, 
worn thin. 


So passes to eternal quiet, a great 

And noble race. And time suppresses all— 

The ancient saber-tooth’s an extinct beast; 

The passenger pigeon met a tragic fate; 

Huge, hairy mammoths had their rise and 
fall;— 

Thus, great and small are lost in death’s 
mad feast. 


An Ancient and Modern 
Bird 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


What man of the country and open spaces 
does not remember seeing a great, black 
bird soaring in majesty high among the 
clouds, never flopping its wings but at all 
times sailing with them full spread? The 
common name of this bird is turkey buz- 
zard. He is of the vulture family and is 
always on the lookout for dead and decay- 
ing animals. For this reason he is of great 
value to a community since he consumes 
putrid flesh, the odor of which is unhealth- 
ful as well as disagreeable. He is protected 
by law and should be, for he has no faults 
and hunters certainly would not want to 
eat him. 

The mother turkey buzzard lays two or 
three grayish white eggs with black spots 
on them in the hollow of a large tree rather 
late in the season, and only one brood is 
reared. These birds follow the warm 
weather south in the fall and always re- 
turn in the spring. They have survived for 
many decades and are seen quite frequently 
soaring high in the air, but are seldom seen 
anywhere else. 


Throwing versus Laying 
L. D- CHAPMAN 


HY is it, that if the average lay- 

man in handling cattle, wishes to 
have a cow, ox, or other bovine, lie down 
for some purpose, he resorts to the oft- 
quoted throwing them, which racks every 
bone in their bodies, and often causes per- 
manent injury to the beast, instead of using 
a little common sense and a lot less energy 
on his part, and laying the animal down 
gently without a jolt or jar? 

I have been using a method for many 
years, which will lay the animal down with- 
out the least sign of a jar or jolt, and it 
never fails. Here it is. 

Take a forty-foot half-inch rope, make a 
loop in one end, using a square knot. The 
loop should be large enough to go over the 
animal’s head and fit snugly around the 
neck close to the shoulders. Place the knot 
on top of the animal’s neck and run the 
rope back over the shoulders. Keeping knot 
on top of the neck, take a half-hitch around 
the body behind the shoulders and keep 
the half-hitch knot on top of the back. 
Now run the rope along the back, to a 
point in front of the hips, where another 
half-hitch is taken around the body close 
in front of the hips. Be sure this knot is 
also on top of the backbone. We now have 
the loop around the neck and two half- 
hitches as designated. Now start at the 
neck and take all the slack out of the rope, 
taking care that all the knots are kept 
on the backbone of the beast. When the 
rope has been drawn snugly around the 
body we are now ready to lay the beast 
down. Step squarely behind the animal, 
pulling gently, the beast will settle down 
in its tracks, without the least struggle or 
jar and will lie naturally and comfortably. 
This is a method that never fails, and, by 
using it, a ten-year-old boy can lay down 
the largest bull that ever grew, with ease 
and safety. The only knack is to make 
sure the slack is all out of the rope and 
all the knots squarely on the backbone, be- 
fore commencing to pull the rope. Follow 
these simple precautions, and any beast can 
be laid down gently and naturally, without 
the slightest danger of a jar or injury. 


“Blessed are the merciful.’’ 


Animals in Guernsey 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


AST summer I made a long stay on 

the island of Guernsey. As I walked 
through the narrow lanes and flowery 
meadows the thing which impressed me 
most was the gentleness of the cattle. 
Tethered out in the tiny pastures by 
means of a chain and rope, they could be 
approached without any fear that they 
would become excited. The cows were 
milked in the fields, standing quietly. 
The bulls allowed themselves to be stroked 
without trying to use their sharp horns, 
although most of them had reached an 
age when they are usually considered dan- 
gerous. 

Finally I asked a breeder why this was 
so. “It is simple,’ he said, “We never 
drive our cattle; we always lead them.” 
From that time I watched, and it was so. 
When an animal had to be moved from 
one field to another, or to the barn, the 
owner simply walked up slowly, speaking 
to it, pulled up the iron tethering pin 
from the ground, called “come on, girl” 
and started off slowly. The rope was never 
jerked, the animal was never hurried. 

While milking, if a fly bit the cow and 
she switched her tail or lifted a foot, 
instead of shouting at her, or giving her 
a blow with the milking-stool, the farmer 
merely spoke to her gently, patted her 
once or twice and went on milking. No 
one ever moved quickly when near cattle 
nor was loud conversation or the barking 
of dogs allowed to disturb them. 

Guernsey people ought to know how to 
handle cattle, for they have raised them 
for a thousand years on their little island; 
but they also seem to understand horses, 
and even goats. In fact, they treat all 
animals as though they had feelings, and 
try to make them as comfortable as pos- 
sible at all times. As a consequence, their 
animals are easy to manage, and live to 
a respectable old age, doing all that is 
expected of them and more. 

Humane education is the foundation of 
all reform. If it were universally adopt- 
ed, poverty, crime and war would be 
greatly diminished, and in time the vast 
amount of money expended to sustain ar- 
mies, prisons, etc., would be saved for the 
benefit of the people. 
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Wild Geese 


ELEANOR DENNIS 


A flock of geese was flying low 

Against the thick and blinding snow. 
Their honking pierced the.silent gray 
As frantically they sought their way. 


A hunter saw them going by, 

And raised his gun against the sky. 
I heard the sharp and quick report, 
And hated him who called it sport. 


If You Drive at Night 


L. E. EUBANKS 


MAN wo had just run his car over a 
dog (and left it yelping in the road) 
was scolded by his companion. 


“I didn’t see it in time,” the driver pro- 
tested; “you wouldn’t expect me to stop 
when I was within six feet of him, would 
you? The headlights of that car meeting 
us at the time blinded me, too.” 

It seems that drivers of even a little ex- 
perience would learn and remember that 
under average conditions of night driving 
the eye cannot keep up with the car. 


In the dark, the pupil of the eye must 
expand to a maximum to gather as much 
light as possible, and when a brilliant beam 
strikes the wide-opened pupil one is pain- 
fully dazzled. Further, the pupil expands 
about sixty times slower than it contracts. 
If it needs one-sixteenth of a second to con- 
tract under the impact of a brilliant head- 
light, it will need approximately three and 
three-quarter seconds to expand enough to 
enable us to see on the dim road after the 
offending car has passed. Should we be 
traveling forty miles an hour, our car would 
move 220 feet during this partial blindness. 
And many things can happen in that dis- 
tance! 


There is only one cure for a big class of 
auto accidents, including the killing of dumb 
animals on the road, and that is slower 
driving. Many persons have never thought 
of the effect of the car’s action on their 
sight. Suppose your car is standing still 
and a dog is in the road about eighty feet 
ahead. Do you see him (by your car 
lights)? Perhaps. But that means very 
little; if you were driving toward the dog 
at, say, thirty-five miles an hour, you’d prob- 
ably be within fifty feet of him before you 
saw him—if at all. And note this: At 
thirty-five miles an hour you can’t stop in 
less than 100 feet. Good-bye, dog! 


If facing the glare of headlights is con- 
fusing to the autoists, think how much more 
so it must be to animals—especially to wild 
creatures. They may appear to do very 
“dumb” things, but so do pedestrians; there 
is something appalling, paralyzing in the 
sight of a car rushing upon one! One man, 
in court for having killed a dog, tried to 
laugh the matter off and claimed that “the 
crazy brute deliberately ran into the car.” 
The fact was that the fellow’s speed was so 
great (sixty miles an hour) that it made 
the dog seem to be approaching. So easy to 
blame the dumb animal, especially when it 
lies dead—murdered by recklessness! 


OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


Protection through Mimicry 


CHLOE H. NULL 


N Southern Asia and the East Indies is 
found, in considerable numbers, an insect 
that is protected from its natural enemies 
by its striking resemblance to a leaf. This 
resemblance is carried out by ribbed and 


GREEN LEAF INSECT 


veined wings folded together after the man- 
ner of a leaf, by a flattened leaf-shaped 
body and by leaf-like appendages on its legs, 
while its color is a bright green, flecked ir- 
regularly with small yellowish spots like 
those made by the attacks of fungi on live 


leaves. This insect, the family name of 
which, signifies “mimicry,” is commonly 
known as the leaf insect. It spends 


its life among the foliage on which it 
feeds, moving about very slowly. Because 
of its size, which approaches three inches in 
length, it would be an easy prey to birds 
and other enemies were it not for its pro- 
tective shape and coloring. 

Nor does its resemblance to vegetation 
cease with its leafy aspect, since its eggs 
bear a marvelous similarity to certain plant 
seeds, both in appearance and structure. 

Another member of this remarkable fam- 
ily of mimics is the walking stick or stick 
insect that is found in most portions of the 


\ 


THE STICK INSECT 
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United States. This insect, greenish brown 
in color, with a long, slender, wingles: body 
and slender legs, has a startling r-semb- 
lance to a leafless twig, as many a )eerson 
finds out in hazel-nutting time when an 
apparently dry twig, some three inches 
long, limbers up long legs and ambles away 
from under one’s very finger tips. Th. twig 
insect feeds on the leaves of forest trees, 
having a particular liking for nut-tree and 
bush foliage. It is slow in its movements 
and often remains quiet for a long time in 
one place, obviously depending on its mim- 
icry of form for its protection. 


Are Wild Creatures 
Dangerous? 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


ANY people attempt to justify the 

shooting of wild animals on the 
ground that they are dangerous to human 
beings, a grave menace, in fact. But are 
they truly dangerous? History fails to cor- 
roborate such beliefs. The experience of 
naturalists is contrary to the claims of 
nimrods. 

It is commonly supposed that few ani- 
mals are more dangerous than a mother 
bear with cubs. Yet, unless provoked, I 
am convinced Mrs. Bruin will always take 
her babies away into the brush with her, 
leaving human beings strictly alone. 

One early autumn cay while walking 
along a lonely mountain brook I encoun- 
tered a black bear accompanied by two cute 
little shaggy cubs. The three animals were 
beside a trail paralleling the stream. I 
did not see them until even with them. 
Naturally the sight gave me quite a 
shock for I had always believed’ the old 
saying about a mother bear and cubs. 

I did not run, however, but walked lei- 
surely past, all the while trying to pick 
out a tree that could be easily climbed if 
an emergency arose. 

Mrs. Bruin, of course, gave me a sharp 
once-over but never moved an inch in my 
direction. The cubs ran to her side. From 
the opposite hillside I watched the happy 
little family at play. Pretty soon all three 
ambled across the brook and disappeared 
in some quaking aspens. 

Undoubtedly, had I attempted to seize 
one of the cubs the mother would have 
made things hot for me. But human be- 
ings would have done the same thing. 
Since I left the bruins strictly alone and 
minded my own business I was not mo- 
lested. Experiences of others prove that, 
unless threatened, creatures of the wild 
will seldom, if ever, attack man. 


On another occasion I blundered onto a 
mother porcupine and her half-grown off- 
spring. The two lived in an old aban- 
doned prospect hole in a cliff near my 
cabin. At the time I encountered the 
pair they were waddling across a little 
clearing encircled by willow clumps. 

As long as I kept a safe distance away 
from the quill pigs they were peaceable 
enough and did not threaten me. But 
when I edged nearer the mother struck a 
defiant attitude, stiffened her quills and 
prepared for battle. But not once did she 
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attem)’ to carry the fight to me, show- 
ing thit she preferred peace to war. I 
could ;.ot blame her in the least for being 
suspici us of men. She loved her baby and 
was Willing to die in its behalf if called 
upon to do so. All animals obey the law 
of self-defense. 

Many stories are told of timber wolves 
attacking people. Yet when these tales 
are tricked down substantiation is lack- 
ing. (ne man has offered a considerable 
sum te anyone who will offer indubitable 
proof that a lobo ever assailed a human 
being. The vast majority of such stories 
are products of a vivid imagination. 

Cougars inspire fear in the hearts of 
numerous individuals. This is for two 
reasons: the frightening screams of the 
animals, particularly at night, and the leg- 
ends about the big cats trailing human 
beings and finally pouncing upon them. 
Yet the cougar is really cowardly. If it 
trails a man it does so out of curiosity, 
not with the intention of attacking. 

I know a farmer who was trailed ten 
miles through the wastelands by this 
stealthy animal, which, however, always 
kept a safe distance behind. It never 
showed signs of closing in and when the 
farmer came within sight of home the 
animal disappeared. 


Doe’s Appeal Saves 
Baby Fawn 


ROSA M. HALEMBA 


HIS is a little story about “Fanny,” 

the tame deer that has been photo- 
graphed, petted and fed by tourists for 
years at Lake MacDonald hotel in Glacier 
National Park. 

Each summer for many seasons Fanny 
has appeared with two fawns, delivering 
herself and young ones into voluntary im- 
prisonment within the hotel corral. This 
year, however, she returned from the woods 
with only one fawn. No sooner had she 
brought her offspring into the corral than 
she turned hoof and ran back into the 
woods. Day after day the mother re- 
turned and fed her young one. After the 
feeding she would snort, stamp around and 
depart again into the woods. 

One morning she came back and fed her 
fawn, then ran up to Nick, the hotel gar- 
dener, and repeated her strange antics. “I 
believe she’s trying to tell us something,” 
said Nick. The gardener decided to follow 
her. Fanny showed unmistakable glee. She 
loped ahead into the woods, turning around 
every few feet, snorting and prancing and 
waiting for Nick and a few others to show 
up. 

At last she led us to her secret, another 
fawn, hopelessly entangled in some old, dis- 
carded fence wire. The dutiful mother 
had kept it alive and strong by her daily 
nursing visitations. The gardener extri- 
cated the young deer and the pair pranced 
off toward the hotel corral. 

By leading the rescue of one of her off- 
Spring Fanny has established herself as 


heroine of Glacier National Park animals. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 
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The Horse asa Teacher 


EDNA W. WEBER 


O many times animals are looked down 

upon as creatures decidedly inferior 
to humans. So many times we do not real- 
ize that we can learn from animals; that 
in many respects they are not at all in- 
ferior to us. 

For example, a few years ago, I was 
stranded with a friend in the mountains 
of Wyoming. A cloudburst, which washed 
out the mountain road, made it impossible 
for us to leave our little cabin 8,000 feet up 
in the hills, for several days. But those few 
days proved to be unusually interesting 
ones. 

We found that, early in the morning, 
with the aid of field glasses, we could ob- 
serve animals as they came to the water- 
hole to drink. Of course we were some 
distance away and took our places where 
the wind wouldn’t carry our scent to them. 

One morning a herd of range horses came 
to the water-hole. As they swung into 
view they presented a picture of absolute 
beauty with their manes and tails flying in 
the wind, their exquisite rhythm of move- 
ment, and with the feeling they imparted 
of grace and freedom. Suddenly they stop- 
ped. They were still some distance from 
the water-hole. The stallion who was lead- 
ing the herd apparently instructed them to 
remain there while he investigated. Calmly 
and quietly they stood while he went down 
to the water-hole and looked around. Head 
held high, intelligent eyes scanning the 
landscape—I wondered then how anyone 
could ever murder such a vitally alive crea- 
ture, and was thankful there were no hunt- 
ers in this wild section. When he had satis- 
fied himself, he wheeled about and dashed 
back to the waiting herd. Surely he must 
have been thirsty but he didn’t drink. In- 
stead, he had gone back to fetch his herd 
and he led them all down to the water- 
hole. They made a dash for the water; 
thirstily they gulped it down; still our 
handsome stallion didn’t drink. No, he was 
on guard, watching; intensely alert, he was 
assuming every ounce of responsibility for 
his herd. When they had satisfied their 
thirst, he led them back again to their place 
of safety; then and then only did he drink. 
And in a few moments, 
they were off. 

Certainly this stal- 
lion couldn’t be classi- 
fied as inferior. He was 
a gentleman in every 
sense of the word, 
exemplifying courtesy, 
consideration, trust- 
worthiness — all those 
fine qualities which we 
ourselves like to de- 
velop. 


A humane boycott of 
all vicious and discred- 
itable shows, featuring * 
animal acts, was long 
ago urged by the Jack 
London Club. Send to 
headquarters, 180 & 
Longwood Avenue, Bos- +; 
ton, for detailed infor- — 
mation about it. 
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“Old Kate” 


ADDIE BOOM 


HE was nibbling grass along the 

hedge, when a car rattled by. She 
shied away from the noise, turning her 
head side-wise, cocking her ears, and trying 
in vain to see with her sightless eyes. As 
the sound subsided, “Old Kate,” thirty-year- 
old mare, lowered her head and resumed 
nibbling. The morning sunshine glinted upon 
her once handsome coat of golden chestnut 
and warmed her stiffened legs. 


Several rods away the noisy car came 
to a halt and sudden silence. Just then 
Old Kate’s owner reached the end of the 
rows of corn which he was cultivating. 
As he stopped his team he heard his neigh- 
bor of the tin vehicle call: “Hello! Jim. 
How would you like to trade that old mare 
back there for a calf?” 

Deliberately Jim left the cultivator and 
leaned against the fence. Eying the would- 
be bargainer curiously, he inquired: “What 
kind of a calf you want to trade, Ed?” 

“O!” replied Ed, “he is a good calf—a 
Durham grade.” 

Jim pointed to the splendid span of horses 
hitched to the cultivator. “Those are her 
colts,” he said. “The boy is mowing with 
another pair almost like ’em, another one 
stands in the barn, besides the team I sold 
my brother. Over in the woodlot runs a 
couple of her granddaughters—likely year- 
lings, too. Why, man,” he continued, “Old 
Kate helped me clear this farm, yes, and 
helped me pay for it. She has earned her 
keep while she lives and a grave when she 
dies. No, Ed, if your calf were made of 
gold I wouldn’t trade, and I’ll like you 
better if you don’t mention the subject 
again. Good morning.” 

Jim rode across the field, whistling soft- 
ly, while his neighbor rattled away down 
the road. 

Somehow to me the sun shone brighter, 
and the birds sang sweeter, as I looked 
across the meadow at Old Kate, contented 
and secure, and made a fervent wish that 
there were more folks in the world like Jim. 


.Be kind to animals every day in the 
year. 


KINDNESS TO HORSES PAYS 100% DIVIDENDS 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and twenty-one new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during February. 
Of these there were 226 in Illinois, 118 in’ 
Massachusetts, 111 in Georgia, 89 in South 
Carolina, 70 in Florida, 52 in Pennsylvania, 
43 in Virginia, and six each in Tennessee 
and Newfoundland. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 221,993. 


A Modern Androclus 


(A True Story) 
STANLEY B. WILSON 


OTHER, I've done my good deed for 
today!”” grunted Junior, throwing 
himself into an armchair. 

“The man that started this ‘one good 
deed a day’ stuff should’ve been a mother, 
and he’d have known a Scout ought to be 
good all the time!” remarked Mrs. Brown. 

“Ah, but this was an exceptionally good 
deed—something I'll probably never do 
again. At least, I hope not.” 

“What are you talking about, Junior?” 

Mrs. Brown laid down the dust-pan and 
stood before him, hands on her hips. 

“I was coming along the bush road with 
Bobby. We were on our bicycles, of course. 
And all at once I saw an animal ahead of 
me, the queerest sight you can imagine.” 

“What was it? A bear?” 

“No, a skunk. But he’d been foraging 
around some camp, for his head was im- 
prisoned in a tin can.” 

Mrs. Brown’s eyes were opening. 

“You didn’t touch him, Junior?” 

“I saw Bobby was riding on as fast as 
he could. But I thought, ‘The poor beast 
can’t see or eat or drink until someone takes 
off that helmet.’ And I remembered, three 
days ago, a girl told me she saw a skunk 
going around with a can on his head.” 

It was Mrs. Brown’s turn to sink gasping 
into a chair. 

“T grabbed him by the back of the neck,” 
continued Junior, “and pulled off the can 
with the other hand. Then I ran. But 
when I reached Bobby he was gazing, sort 
of amazed, at where the skunk had been. 

“You should’ve seen his face, Junior,’ he 
told me. ‘If ever an animal looked grateful 
that skunk did.’ ” 

“Remember Androclus, the early Christian 
in Rome?” asked his mother, proud of her 
son now that she knew he was safe. “He 
pulled a thorn from a lion’s foot. And 
long afterwards, in gratitude, the beast 
saved his life when they met in the arena.” 

“T hope,” grinned Junior, “if I’m ever 
thrown to the skunks that my friend’ll be 
one of them.” 
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Children Love Their ‘‘King”’ 


Big German Shepherd is Their Friend 
and Guardian 


ATE last winter, the Boston news- 
papers printed a long story, illustrated 
with many photographs, about two chow 
dogs and a German shepherd that rescued 
two small boys from drowning in a Quincy 
creek. It was a fascinating story, because, 


HE SHEPHERDS THE CHILDREN 


according to the accounts, the dogs worked 
as a unit with almost human intelligence to 
pull the lads back on solid ice and were suc- 
cessful only after many failures. 

Accounts of the affair differed somewhat, 
but with the merits or demerits of the story 
this article has nothing to do. It’s ancient 
history, anyhow. We are here concerned 
solely with “King,” the German shepherd, 
who is a “graduate” of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. One day last August, a 
man brought him there to find a home for 
him, explaining that King was inordinately 
fond of children and would not remain 
where there were none, which was the case 
in his family. Shortly afterward, Matthew 
Weiser, of Clay street, Quincy, came look- 
ing for a dog that was fond of children. Of 
course, that was a perfect set-up for King, 
who then and there changed masters. The 
big German shepherd promptly adopted the 
little Weiser boy, and every other boy and 
girl in the neighborhood. His great love for 
children spread all over the district. Moth- 
ers looking for their strayed offspring would 
stand and listen for King’s bark, and, sure 
enough, there they would be found romping 
with him. 

They tell some wonderful stories in that 
section about King’s protective care of the 
children. Mrs. Weiser says that if the kid- 
dies are playing in the street and an auto- 
mobile approaches, King will gently herd 
them to the sidewalk. If two obstreperous 
boys get into a fistic argument, King will 
rise up between them, and if that doesn’t 
stop the fight he will growl and threaten. 
That’s only a bluff, of course, but it always 
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works. 
officer. 

But, alas, there’s a darker side ‘o the 
picture! Neighbors told about it. T)ey in- 
dicted King on two counts. First, he has 
habit of upsetting garbage buckets. That 
wouldn’t be so bad, but he has an uncanny 
trick of getting the covers off and strewing 
the contents all over the lot. Not so good, 
In fact, a trail of incensed housewives, 
Second, he has a predatory sweet tooth, 
ice cream preferred. He has been {known 
to put his great paws on a little girl’s 
shoulders, seize the cone in his big mouth 
and swallow it at one gulp. And then, by 
way of adding insult to injury, so to speak, 
lap the child’s lips for the last remaining 
morsel. 


All this may be libeling an otherwise 
noble character. At any rate, there was 
some feeling about it, and only a day or 
two before the famous rescue incident a 
policeman, armed with a petition signed by 
several irate neighbors, invaded the district 
to arrest King, or at least to have him put 
under restraint. The officer listened to the 
stories told by the children, constituting a 
Homeric paean, and decided he didn’t have 
signers enough to warrant taking action. 

“And now,” said Mrs. White, the mother 
of ten-year-old Charlie White, whom King is 
credited with having dragged from the icy 
waters of Black’s Creek, “there would be 
mob violence in this neighborhood if they 
tried to take him away. What if he does 
snatch an ice cream cone once in a while, 
or upset a garbage can? Since the rescue, 
the King can do no wrong.” 


Medal for Young Girl 


The medal of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was presented last month to Marion P. 
Hamilton, twelve years old, of East Wey- 
mouth, for saving the life of a big shepherd 
dog which had fallen into a hole and would 
have been drowned but for her timely aid. 
The hole was five feet deep and contained 
four feet of water. Only the dog’s head was 
visible when Marion, at the risk of being 
dragged into the hole by the 50-pound ani- 
mal, exerted all her strength with a firm 
grasp on the collar. Another twelve-year- 
old girl, Phyllis Newell, heard the cries and 
came to the rescue, the two dragging the 
dog out to safety. 


Boy Risks Limbs for Cat 


On Washington’s birthday Daniel Joseph 
Wallace, 17, of Somerville, Mass., saw a 
cat marooned on a cross steel support of the 
Boston Elevated Railway at Main and 
Mead streets, Charlestown. Though it was 
10 o'clock at night, rainy and very misty, 
the boy determined to rescue the crying 
animal. While Officer Rice of Station 15, 
who happened along, held a_ flashlight, 
young Wallace climbed up the slippery 
steel upright and across to where he finally 
succeeded in reaching the cat. He cautiously 
returned over the slippery steel and down 
the upright, releasing the animal as soon 
as he touched ground. The cat said “meow” 
and lost no time in running off. 


King, it seems, is a competent peace 
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“Diddlybum” and ‘‘Kitty Spot”’ 


(A true story) 
SUSAN MYRICK 


IDDLYBUM” is a tiny gray squirrel, aged four weeks. 
1) Life for him is just as gay and happy as it is for his 
foster brother, “Kitty Spot,” who is also four weeks old. Both 
of them play for long hours under the watchful eyes of Mam- 
ma Cat, for squirrel and kitten have been nursed by the 
same mother. 

When Diddlybum was only about three days old, his moth- 
er was killed. The little gray squirrel was cold and hungry. 


“DIDDLYBUM” AND “KITTY SPOT” 


He had not yet opened his eyes and he was too little to do 
more than wriggle about in the nest, hunting for the soft, 
warm body of his mother. 

Junior, who was thirteen, walked through the woods and 
saw the nest. He climbed the tree so he could look in. He 
would not hurt a baby squirrel. He only wanted to look at 
one. There was no Mamma Squirrel and Junior wondered 
who would feed the baby. 

Later, Junior came again to look. Still no Mamma for the 
baby squirrel. So Junior carefully picked up the baby and 
carried him home. 

Mamma Cat had a baby kitten and Junior thought she 
might like another baby. He tried to give Diddlybum to 
Mamma Cat but she did not like the strange-looking child. 
So Junior fed the tiny fellow with warm milk from an eye 
dropper. He fixed a hot water bottle and wrapped the baby 
in an old piece of soft blanket. 

Mamma Cat went for a walk. Junior put the baby squir- 
rel into the box with Kitty Spot. When Mamma Cat came 
back, she nosed at the little fellow a bit, then settled down. 
Pretty soon both Kitty Spot and Diddlybum were being nur- 
sed by the mother cat. 

Diddlybum is now four weeks old and he and Kitty Spot 
have a grand time playing together. Diddlybum climbs 
trees and Kitty Spot tries to follow him. Junior cracks nuts 
for Diddlybum and the squirrel sits up and holds the nut 
in his front paws and nibbles at it with his sharp teeth. He 


legs of his suit. 


is too small to crack nuts for himself. 
Diddlybum crawls into Junior’s pockets and climbs up the 


He nibbles at Junior’s fingers. 
Junior does not try to keep Diddlybum in his house. When- 


ever he wants to scamper away to the woods, Diddlybum may 
go. 
dlybum plays with Kitty Spot and snuggles against Mamma 
Cat. 


But until he is big enough to take care of himself, Did- 


General Nuisance 


JULIAN B. DOGGETT, &th Grade 


General Nuisance is my little dog, 
Call him “Gen” for short 
Came to me the other day 
Without even being bought 
Just a little pup is he 
Who loves to romp and play; 
Mischief is his specialty, 
He tries in every way. 
After I come home at night 
He is waiting at the door for me; 
He chews up everything in sight 
And wags his tail for glee. 
A little tough, “that’s him,” 
He’s as bad as bad can be, 
But he and I are the best of friends 
As you can plainly see. 


all right; 


Be Kind to Animals Week. April 11-17, offers an unusual op- 
portunity to’Boy and Girl Scouts to do a kind deed daily and at 
the same time to observe the rule that a Scout is kind to animals. 


Hidden Birds 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


In each of the following sentences a well-known bird is 
hidden. See if you can find them all. 
1. It is cruel to catch a wild animal in netting. 
2. We must post a card in all properties belonging to us, 
forbidding hunting. 
3. Also, we are asking fishermen not to trespass. 
4. There is the barn my uncle 
Bob whitewashed last month. 
5. My Uncle Fred started breed- 
ing sheep-dogs there. 
6. Some of them are very smart 
in some ways. 
7. His dogs nip everyone who 
goes in unescorted. 
8. I have known horses my Un- 
cle Bob bred win great honors. 
9. In the fall frost richly tints 
these leaves red and gold. 


10. The place is eery at night in 
gales or thunderstorms. 

11. Those hogs wallowing in the 
mudholes are mine. 

12. Two Scotch dancers and pip- 


ers practice in our barn daily. 
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City Zoo 


There’s the city zoo with its kangaroo, 
When you tire of the haunts of men; 

The lion is there, and the Polar bear 
And the African jungle-hen. 

The porcupine in quaint design 
Is bored by the restive seal; 

And the garter-snake by the midget lake 
Mothers an orphan eel. 

The coyotes scream in a prairie dream 
And wake to a dull despair; 

And the hairy ape that seeks escape 
Measures his prison lair. 

The tick of time is out of rhyme 
Where wild things wait for death, 

Watching the stars through iron bars 
And breathing each other’s breath. 

But little man with his civie plan 
To conquer and subdue, 

Acquires a thrill from the broken will 
Of beasts in a city zoo. 


VIVIAN TEISER LARAMORE 
(Poet Laureate of Florida) 


They Say: But— 


ROY L. ABBOTT 


LIMY as a serpent: It would be diffi- 
S cult to conceive of a more inaccurate 
expression. Reptiles are practically devoid 
of glands in the skin, and the body of a 
snake instead of -being slimy is smooth and 
polished like glass. Slim&,as a fish or a 
frog, if you like, but not “as,a serpent.” 
Wise as an owl: I have ‘observed a great 
many owls and have never seen anything 
in their behavior to cause me to believe 
them wiser than other birds. Their eyes 
are placed in front of the face, and both 
focus simultaneously upon the same field of 
view; that is, owls have binocular vision. 
This peculiarity gives them something of 
human aspect. Like most humans, however, 
they are not wise but merely appear so. 


Blind as a bat: This is said of them prob- 
ably, because we usually see them at their 
worst; that is, in the daytime. They see 
amazingly well in dim light, and anyone 
watching them catch mosquitoes at twilight 
cannot choose but envy. 


Crazy as a loon: A terrible slander on an 
astute feathered citizen. Try to shoot him 
and watch him dive before the shot can 
reach him. His wild, laughing call does 
sound maniacal perhaps to us, but not to 
other loons. Besides he is not talking to us. 


Quick as a cat: This expression over- 
rates the cat. A graceful, smoothly mov- 
ing animal, it is true, but no quicker than 
a fox squirrel, and slow as compared to a 
weasel. Watch a monkey moving through a 
tree-top and draw your own conclusions. 


Ferocious as a gorilla: A slur upon the 
reputation of man’s closest living relative. 
According to Carl Akely—and he knew go- 
rillas—they are mild, inoffensive creatures 
vastly less harmful and dangerous than the 
men who hunt them. 

Dirty as a pig: Anyone viewing a pig 
confined in a filthy, narrow pen might well 
believe the animal to be dirty, but a pig is 
not dirty in actual fact. Under these con- 
ditions, the animal is filthy simply because 
he cannot help himself. Give him a chance 
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to be clean and he will be as clean as a 
horse or a cow. 

Strong as a lion: A _ powerful beast, 
truly, but some recent tests conducted in a 
zoo showed the tiger to be much stronger 
than the lion when compared pound for 
pound of weight. Roosevelt says that a lion 
can run a hundred yards from a standing 
start in about four seconds. If this is true, 
the lion is about the fastest creature for 
his weight I know of, and the above expres- 
sion might appropriately be changed to: 
“Swift as a lion.” 

Shine like a cat’s eyes in the dark: Pick 
up your favorite “Tabby,” if you will, and 
carry her into some very dark place—say a 
clothes closet—and then observe whether or 
not her eyes shine in the dark. The eyes 
of many mammals (the cat is a common 
example) possess a peculiar, light-reflecting 
layer, the tapetum. This reflects so much 
light as to make their eyes visible in the 
dark when light is thrown upon them from 
some outside source—an automobile head- 
light for example. They shine under these 
conditions, but not otherwise, many novel- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The above are only a few of the many 
popular fallacies concerning animals. Not 
all popular expressions about animals are 
bad, however. “Sly as a fox,” “swift as an 
antelope,” “cross as a bear,” “slimy as an 
eel,’—these, and many more like them, are 
all accurate and useful expressions. 


Tail-Shedding Lizards 


L.D. CHAPMAN 


F the many species of lizard that 

inhabit all parts of the world, the most 
curious is that whose tail drops off when 
the little creature is frightened. 

There are certain kinds that live in 
South America, and also others which in- 
habit the Southern States of North Ameri- 
ca, that have this peculiar method of escap- 
ing from their enemies. This seems to be 
a trifling casualty on the part of the lizard, 
apparently just a wily stratagem which 
he displays when besieged by a more pow- 
erful foe. 

When captured, which is by no means 
an easy task, these lizards make no violent 
effort to escape, but with a most droll 
expression, eye their captor, soon winning 
his confidence, which is as quickly betrayed. 

Seemingly passive, the lizard will, at the 
most unexpected moment, make a violent 
struggle in which the tail comes loose from 
the body, and before one has recovered 
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from his surprise, no lizard is to be 
only the tail remains in evidence 


een, 
é » hich 
for some little time twists about with ag 
much vigor as when attached to its owner, 

This method of self-mutilation, ov the 
part of the lizard, offers a remarkab' jn- 


stance of protection. The animal hes no 
weapons of defense, and being com. ara- 
tively slow of foot, cannot seek safe y in 
flight as other more active animals do. 
Thus, the breaking off of a portion ci the 
tail, which, still alive and twisting abvut by 
reflex action, attracts the attention ©! its 
enemy, and the lizard unencumbered and 
unnoticed, slips away and is safely hidden 
in some crevice, before its enemy has recoy- 
ered from the surprise at the marvelous 
amputation. 

The muscles of the tail are so arranged 
that by contraction, when the tail drops off, 
they close at once over the place of ampu- 
tation and bleeding is prevented. From the 
blunted appendage, a new rudiment of a 
tail soon appears, which in a short time re- 
places the lost part, thus giving the crea- 
ture a new lease of life. 

The same tail-break facts are also true of 
a certain small snail, found in the Philip- 
pines, whose tail will break off if seized. 
As it is more highly colored than any other 
part of the body, it is the most conspicuous 
point for seizure, but the bird or animal 
that takes hold there gets nothing but a 
wriggling tip for its pains, while the snail 
drops to the ground uninjured and _ hides 
away in safety. 

It is stated that fully ten per cent of 
both lizard and snail specimens taken, show 
scars of the previous loss of the tail. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it bas no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 
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